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FOREWORD 

(From  Capt.  Clifton  Murphy's  Editorial  in  the  Bingham  Annual  of  1916). 

The  story  of  the  fight  at  the  South  Anna  Bridge,  nearly  53  years  ago,  between  Col.  Hargrove's 
80  Confederates  and  Gen.  Spear's  1200  Federals,  though  told  from  hearsay  in  Judge  Clark's 
"North  Carolina  Regiments  18621-1865,"  has  never  been  told  by  an  eye-witness,  because  all  those 
who  could  have  told  it  were  kept  in  prison  to  the  end  of  the  War  except  Col.  Bingham, 

And  yet  these  80  Confederates  saved  Gen.  Lee's  communications  with  Richmond  during  the 
Pennsylvania  campaign  I 

Col.  Bingham  has  steadily  refused  the  requests  of  successive  editors  of  our  Annuals  and  of 
many  others  to  give  an  eye-witness's  account  of  this  remarkable  fight ;  to  tell  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  his  prison  life ;  to  tell  of  his  escape  from  being  hanged  as  a  hostage  on  a  gallows  spec- 
ially built  for  the  purpose ;  of  the  way  he  got  out  of  prison ;  of  his  being  made  the  possessor  of 
the  first  flag  of  his  regiment,  so  tattered  and  torn  by  shot  and  shell  that  a  new  flag  was  neces- 
sary ;  of  his  being  the  only  officer  in  his  regiment  who  had  always  been  under  fire  with  it  except 
when  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war ;  of  the  burial  of  the  regiment's  second  flag  in  the  Appomattox 
River,  at  his  suggestion  to  the  color-bearer,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  But  he  has  generously  though  reluctantly  consented  to  make  our  year  book  historical  this 
year  by  telling  of  some  of  these  things. 

The  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  being  a  permanent  invalid,  and  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  a  perma- 
nent prisoner  after  June  26th,  1863,  Major  Stedman  was  the  Regiment's  only  Field  Officer  for 
nearly  two  years  and  its  official  historian ;  and  full  bravely  and  nobly  did  he  do  this  triple  duty  in 
the  absence  of  the  Colonel  and  the  Lieutenant  Colonel.  But  Col.  Hargrove's  share  in  the  fight 
could  be  told  only  by  eye-witnesses ;  and  Colonel  Bingham's  determining  purpose  in  "A  Remin- 
iscence of  1863"  was  to  render  their  meed  of  praise  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Hargrove  and  Ensign 
Barbee,  both  heroic  souls,  men  without  fear  and  soldiers  without  reproach. 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  1863 

By  Robert  Bingham. 

When  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  started  on  the  Pennsylvania  campaign,  the 
44th  North  Carolina  Regiment,  of  Pettiegrew's  Brigade,  was  halted  and  detailed  to  guard 
the  Railroad  communications  centering  at  Hanover  Junction,  in  order  to  protect  Gen. 
Lee's  communications  with  Richmond. 

Major  Chas.  M.  Stedman  commanded  north  of  the  Junction,  more  than  ten  miles 
away,  and  the  bridges  of  the  Fredericksburg  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroads, 
south  of  the  Junction,  four  in  number,  across  South  Anna  and  the  Little  Rivers,  were 
entrusted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  L.  Hargrove,  who  left  two  companies  at  the  Junction 
and  posted  one  company  at  each  of  the  four  bridges,  remaining  personally  with  Co.  A.  at 
the  C.  &  O.'s  bridge  across  the  South  Anna  River,  the  eastmost  and  southmost  bridge, 
and  therefore  the  post  of  the  greatest  danger. 

On  the  morning  of  June  26th,  1863,  General  Spear,  with  the  11th  Pennsylvania  Cav- 
alry, two  companies  of  a  California  regiment,  more  than  1200  men,  according  to  Gen. 
Spear's  own  statement,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  appeared  before  Col.  Hargrove's 
force  of  only  40  men,  stationd  in  a  breast-work  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  built 
to  be  manned  by  not  less  than  400  men.  Before  Gen.  Spear  delivered  his  first  attack, 
Col.  Hargrove  abandoned  the  breast-work  as  being  entirely  untenable  by  so  small 
a  force,  fell  back  across  the  bridge  to  the  north  side  of  the  river,  posted  his  men 
behind  trees  and  under  any  other  available  cover,  sent  a  courier  on  foot  more  than  four 
miles  for  reinforcements,  and  fighting  Indian  fashion,  for  two  hours  successfully  resisted 
repeated  efforts  to  capture  the  bridge  by  direct  assault. 

Private  Cash,  a  boy  of  only  16,  killed  four  (4)  men  who  tried  to  set  the  bridge  on 
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fire  during  the  first  part  of  the  fight,  and  two  (2)  more  as  they  charged  across  the  bridge 
just  at  the  end  of  the  fight,  one  with  his  last  cartridge  and  the  other  with  his  bayonet, 
and  fell  with  two  pistol  bullets  through  his  head.  I  put  my  hand  on  his  head  as  he  lay, 
beautiful  in  death,  and  felt  and  heard  the  broken  bones  scrape  against  each  other  like  a 
crushed  egg  shell. 

Other  Company  A.  men  did  nearly  as  well,  tho'  the  Federals  outnumbered  Col.  Har- 
grove's Company  of  40  Confederates  not  less  than  30  to  1. 

His  frontal  attack  having  failed,  Gen.  Spear  sent  a  detachment  across  the  river 
by  an  abandoned  ford  shown  to  him  by  some  negroes,  and  the  Major  commanding  this 
force  of  200  men  at  first,  increased  later  to  400,  and  at  last  to  600,  was  just  about  to 
deliver  an  attack  on  Col.  Hargrove's  unprotected  rear,  while  another  frontal  attack 
from  across  the  river  was  to  be  made  at  the  same  time  on  his  front,  when  Company 
G.,  40  strong,  having  been  ordered  from  the  Little  River  bridge  at  Taylorsville,  four 
miles  off,  came  in  double  time,  and  occupied  a  small  section  of  a  breast-work  300  yards 
yards  or  more  north  of  the  river,  Captain  Robert  Bingham  commanding,  who  placed 
his  forty  men  about  two  feet  apart,  with  strict  instructions  to  take  deliberate  aim,  but 
not  to  fire  till  ordered.  These  dispositions  had  scarcely  been  made  when  what  seemed 
to  be  half  a  world  full  of  cavalry  delivered  the  charge,  intended  for  Co.  A.'s  unprotected 
rear,  against  Co.  G.'s  front,  protected  by  the  breast-work;  and  when  they  were  within 
about  40  yards,  Co.  G.  received  the  order  to  fire,  with  quite  a  number  of  dead  men 
and  riderless  horses  as  the  result  of  Co.  G.'s  markmanship,  most  of  whom  could  knock 
a  squirrel  out  of  the  highest  tree  in  the  woods;  and  the  enemy  got  to  the  rear  faster 
and  in  worse  order  than  they  came. 

Two  other  frontal  attacks  with  increased  numbers  were  repulsed  by  Co.  G.,  with 
more  deadly  effect,  as  the  men  gained  more  confidence  in  their  own  skill  and  in  the 
vulnerability  of  an  enemy  on  horse-back.  After  considerable  delay,  caused  by  bringing 
up  reinforcements,  the  enemy,  now  600  strong,  were  about  to  deliver  a  fourth  frontal 
attack  on  Co.  G.,  across  an  open  and  level  wheat  field,  when  Gen.  Spear  crossed  the 
river  in  person,  and  changed  the  proposed  frontal  attack,  for  which  all  the  disposi- 
tions had  been  made,  into  a  flank  attack,  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  around  Co.  G.'s 
unprotected  right,  and  upon  Co.  A.'s  unprotected  left  at  the  abutment  of  the  bridge, 
while  another  fierce  frontal  attack  was  made  over  the  bridge  from  across  the  river. 

The  enormous  odds  of  more  than  1200  men  supported  by  artillery,  to  only  80  pre- 
vailed after  fighting  for  four  hours  and  only  after  a  desperate  conflict,  at  the  abutment 
of  the  bridge,  with  sabre,  pistol  and  bayonet,  which  lasted  only  two  or  three  minutes. 

In  the  final  assault  Co.  A.  lost  half  her  men,  and  would  have  lost  more  if  the 
Federals  had  not  been  so  much  in  each  other's  way  that  they  could  not  shoot  with- 
out danger  of  killing  their  own  men,  and  Co.  G.  could  not  shoot  without  endanger- 
ing her  own  men.  After  emptying  every  chamber  of  his  pistol  and  tearing  a  Fed- 
eral soldier's  face  to  pieces  by  hurling  the  empty  pistol  into  it,  Col.  Hargrove  drew 
his  sword  and  continued  fighting.  He  received  sabre  wounds  on  his  head,  right  arm,  a 
bayonet  wound  in  his  breast,  and  was  finally  knocked  flat  by  a  second  blow  over  the  head, 
inflicting  another  sabre  wound. 

Company  G.  had  done  some  excellent  target  practice  while  the  Federals  were 
charging  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  emptying  a  good  many  saddles;  but  when  Con- 
federates and  Federals  became  commingled  in  a  fierce  hand  to  hand  fight,  I  ordered 
my  men  to  cease  firing  lest  they  should  kill  our  own  men;  and  after  Co.  A.  were 
all  killed  or.  captured  and  Col.  Hargrove  was  supposed  to  be  among  the  slain,  and  the 
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bridge  was  on  fire  in  several  places,  the  Federals  closed  on  Co.  G.'s  front  and  rear, 
now  30  to  1,  and  with  drawn  pistols  and  carbines  demanded  an  immediate  sur- 
render. Further  resistance  being  entirely  useless,  Co.  G.  were  ordered  to  throw  down 
their  guns,  which  up  to  this  time  they  had  held  in  their  hands  standing  at  "ready," 
and  ready  to  fire  on  the  whole  1200  men  if  ordered  to  do  so.  The  Federals'  loss  during 
this  4  hours'  engagement  between  80  and  more  than  1200  men  much  exceeded,  and 
probably  tripled,  the  entire  number  of  the  Confederates  engaged.  Tho'  I  tried  to  find 
out  their  losses  from  both  officers  and  privates,  they  declined  to  give  any  information 
about  it.  But  we  saved  Gen.  Lee's  communications  with  Richmond  during  the  whole 
Pennsylvania  Campaign. 

When  the  handful  of  prisoners  were  assembled,  General  Spear  said:  "Col.  Har- 
grove, where  are  your  men?"  and  Col.  Hargrove  replied,  "I  had  only  80  at  first  and 
these  are  what  are  left  of  them."  Then  Gen.  Spear  said:  "It  was  reported  to  me 
that  there  were  at  least  400  infantry  in  those  breastworks;"  and  addressing  Col.  Har- 
grove in  the  presence  of  Confederates  and  Federals,  he  said,  "Col  Hargrove,  you  have 
ruined  my  reputation.  I  came  here  to  destroy  all  four  of  the  bridges  and  the  Junc- 
tion, and  I  must  retreat  after  burning  only  one  bridge,  and  capturing  only  this  hand- 
ful of  men.  Your  resistance  is  the  most  stubborn  known  to  me  during  the  whole 
war." 

If  I  were  called  on  to  decide  which  Company  deserved  higher  praise,  I  should 
award  the  palm  to  Company  A.  When  Company  G.  reached  the  field,  Co.  A.  had  held 
1200  men  in  cheek  for  two  hours,  fighting  Indian  fashion  behind  only  partial  cover 
and  under  shell  fire.  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  did  no  better  fighting  at  Thermopolae 
than  Col.  Hargrove  and  his  North  Carolinians  did  at  the  South  Anna  Bridge.  But  as 
only  Co.  G.  fought  behind  breast-works,  Co.  G.  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  General 
Spear's  judgment  that  "there  were  at  least  400  infantry  in  those  breast  works,"  with 
enough  emptied  saddles  and  loose  horses  to  attest  Co.  G.'s  markmanship  and  to  multi- 
ply 40  men  into  400.  I  got  the  details  of  the  attack  on  Co.  G.  and  of  General 
Spear's  change  from  a  frontal  to  a  flank  attack  up  the  river  bank  from  the  Major 
commanding  the  force  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  by  whose  side  I  rode  all  day 
towards  Fort  Monroe;  and  I  was  standing  within  three  feet  of  General  Spear  and  Col. 
Hargrove  and  heard  every  word  they  said. 

During  our  Civil  War,  Confederate  and  Federals  on  the  firing  line  were  "the 
enemy"  only  technically,  but  were  not  enemies.  As  we  marched  towards  Fort  Mon- 
roe, both  officers  and  privates  treated  us  like  brothers.  They  expressed  the  greatest 
admiration  for  "the  magnificent  fight  we  put  up  against  such  very  great  odds."  They 
divided  their  last  crust  with  us,  and  expressed  great  regret  that  they  did  not  have  more 
food  to  share  with  us. 

Our  Escape  From  the  Gallows 

The  privates  were  sent  to  Fort  Monroe  and  were  soon  exchanged;  but  the  seven 
(7)  Officers  of  the  44th,  and  ten  (10)  more  from  other  commands,  were  put  into  close 
confinement  in  Fort  Norfolk,  (about  10  miles  above  Fort  Monroe),  TO  BE  HANGED 
AS  HOSTAGES,  on  this  wise: 

Some  ten  days  before  the  fight  at  the  South  Anna  Bridge,  Gen.  Straight,  with 
1700  Federal  cavalry,  made  a  raid  on  General  Joseph  E.  Johnson's  rear,  and  Gen. 
Forrest,  with  only  400  mounted  infantry,  went  under  flag  of  truce  to  Straight's 
headquarters  and  demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of  his  whole  command,  under 
penalty  of  putting  them  all  to  the  sword.     While  the  leaders  were  parleying,  a  Con- 


federate  Lieutenant  in  artillery  uniform,  galloped  up  on  General  Forrest's  right 
and  said,  "General,  my  guns  are  ready  for  action,"  and  in  another  minute  or  two  an- 
other artillery  lieutenant  galloped  up  on  Gen.  Forrest's  left  and  said,  "General,  my 
guns  are  ready  for  action,"  and  General  Straight,  fearing  that  his  men  would  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  this,  (purely  imaginary),  artillery  fire,  surrendered  his  1700  men  to 
Forrest's  400.  I  have  had  these  statements  from  both  Confederates  and  Federals  who 
were  on  the  ground  in  person,  and  their  statements  as  to  the  numbers  on  each  side  con- 
curred entirely.     That  was  General  Forrest's  way. 

A  good  many  years  before  the  War,  and  not  long  after  the  Nat  Turner  massacre 
in  Southampton  County,  Virginia,  of  72  white  men,  women  and  children  by  negroes 
in  1831,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  condemned  to  the  gallows  any  northern  spy  or 
emissary  who  should  come  into  Georgia  and  tamper  with  the  negroes. 

Under  this  old  and  effete  law  the  State  of  Georgia  demanded  the  officers  of  Straight's 
command  to  be  hanged,  and  the  Confederate  Government  yielded  to  Georgia's  de- 
mand. The  Federal  War  Department  very  properly  detailed  an  equal  number  of 
Confederate  Officers  to  be  held  as  hostages.  The  seven  Confederate  Officers  cap- 
tured at  the  South  Anna  Bridge  and  ten  others,  captured  elsewhere,  were  promptly 
detailed  as  hostages  and  Fort  Norfolk  was  one  of  the  prisons  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  so-called  Fort  Norfolk  was  not  a  fort,  but  was  intended  only  for  the  storage 
of  ammunition.  The  seventeen  prisoners  of  war,  already  referred  to,  were  put  into 
close  confinement  in  a  room  17  feet  square,  with  only  one  window  two  and  one  half 
feet  square  and  so  heavily  barred  as  to  leave  only  half  the  space  open  for  air  and 
light.  The  pitch  of  the  room  was  so  low  that  I  had  to  stoop  to  pass  under  the  joists. 
There  was  no  ceiling,  and  there  was  a  slate  roof  over  us.  We  passed  the  4th  of  July, 
1863,  in  this  place  of  torment  with  a  temperature  of  140  degrees.  The  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta  could  hardly  have  been  worse.  They  fed  us  on  sour  loaf  bread,  rancid  pickled 
beef  and  "tea"  made  of  the  leaves  of  blackberry  bushes,  with  the  blackberry  briers 
in  evidence  on  every  "tea"  leaf.  The  heat  was  so  great  that  we  could  not  bear  a 
stitch  of  clothing  on  us,  and  were  all  perfectly  nude.  The  only  thing  which  prevented 
the  gallows  from  being  cheated  by  the  conditions  of  our  confinement  was  an  abundance 
of  excellent  cistern  water.  This  saved  our  lives.  The  Sergeant  who  fed  us  told 
us  that  the  hammering  we  heard  was  being  done  by  the  carpenters  who  were  building 
a  gallows  to  hang  us  all  on  at  one  time  if  the  reported  hanging  of  Straight's  Officers 
in  Georgia  should  be  confirmed. 

In  order  to  make  cavalry  raids  more  dangerous,  it  is  certain  that  Georgia  fully 
intended  to  hang  Straight's  Officers  under  the  effete  law,  already  referred  to,  which 
was  never  intended  to  apply  to  regular  soldiers  of  a  regularly  organized  Army,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  mutiny  among  the  Georgia  troops,  and  of  withdrawal 
from  the  Confederacy,  if  the  raiders  were  not  put  to  death.  The  only  course  open  to  the 
Federals  would  have  been  to  retaliate  by  hanging  a  Confederate  of  equal  rank  for 
every  Federal  hanged.  But  fortune  intervened.  Gen.  William  H.  Lee,  General  R.  E. 
Lee's  oldest  son,  was  on  sick-leave  near  the  line  of  Spear's  march,  was  captured  and 
was  promptly  detailed  as  a  hostage.  This  saved  us  again.  The  Confederate  Govern- 
ment could  not  see  General  Lee's  son  hanged  like  a  dog,  and  demanded  the  release  of 
Straight's  Officers,  to  which  demand,  Georgia  very  reluctantly  yielded,  her  purpose 
being  to  make  a  deterrent  example  against  Cavalry  raiders.  Our  party  of  seventeen 
men  was  sent  first  to  Fort  Delaware,  where  we  were  guarded  by  negroes,  and  then  to 
Johnson's  Island.  In  July  we  endured  a  temperature  of  140  degrees  under  a  slate 
roof.  In  January  we  endured  a  temperature  of  30  degrees  below  zero.  All  our  17  'gallows 
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birds"  remained  prisoners  of  War  till  after  the  surrender,  except  me,    and  I    worked 
myself  out  of  prison  on  this  wise: 

Getting  Out  of  Prison 

From  the  middle  of  July  1863  to  February  1864,  I  was  one  of  the  2500  Confed- 
erate officers  on  Johnson's  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  near  Sandusky  City,  Ohio. 

Before  I  was  a  prisoner  of  War,  Time  had  been  short  and  Dickens  had  been  long. 
But  in  prison,  Time  was  long,  and  even  Dickens  was  short,  and  I  spent  my  time  read- 
ing Dickens,  among  other  authors,  and  making  gutta  percha  jewelry. 

In  February  1864,  an  alphabetical  list  of  200  prisoners,  selected  by  lot,  was  sent 
from  Johnson's  Island  to  a  Federal  Hospital  at  Point  Lookout  for  exchange,  and  I 
was  among  them.  Dr.  Gardner,  the  Surgeon  of  the  Hospital  at  Point  Lookout,  had 
married  a  southern  girl,  and  Miss  Lida  Tarring,  his  wife's  sister,  wnose  lover  was 
wounded  at  Gettysburg,  got  a  permit  through  the  doctor  to  go  through  the  lines  in 
order  to  nurse  him.  His  wound  proved  fatal,  and  Miss  Tarring  remained  with  her 
sister  at  Point  Lookout. 

She  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  20,  and  with  Dr.  Gardner's  permission,  but  always 
accompanied  by  a  sharp  eyed  old  lady  from  Boston,  she  came  often  into  the  Hospital 
and  was  a  ray  of  golden  sunshine  and  an  Angel  of  Mercy  to  the  prisoners.  She  re- 
lieved the  wants  of  the  most  needy,  and  had  a  kind  word  and  a  beautiful  smile  for 
us  all;  and  it  touched  us  very  much  to  see  so  beautiful  a  girl  in  such  very  deep 
mourning. 

As  I  was  the  only  gutta  percha  workman  among  the  prisoners,  she  came  almost 
every  day  to  my  little  work  bench  and  I  made  trinkets  for  her,  for  Mrs.  Gardner  and 
her  baby,  inlaying  the  rings,  breast-pins,  ear-rings,  etc.,  with  Lake  Erie  shell  showing 
most  of  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  She  tried  to  press  money  on  me;  but  I  declined  to 
receive  it,  saying  that  through  friends  and  kins-people  inside  the  Federal  lines, 
I  had  every  thing  I  needed  and  only  wished  to  get  home. 

At  intervals  of  about  two  weeks  three  parties  of  fifty  had  already  been  sent  to 
Richmond  for  exchange,  and  I  was  still  a  prisoner,  but  "a  prisoner  of  hope,"  when 
orders  were  sent  from  Federal  Headquarters  discontinuing  the  exchange  of  all  able- 
bodied  men.  In  defense  of  this  policy,  against  all  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  up  to 
that  time,  General  Grant  stated  officially  that  he  did  not  need  the  275,000  Federal 
prisoners  in  our  hands;  but  that  if  the  225,000  Confederate  prisoners  were  exchanged, 
General  Sherman's  position  would  be  untenable  and  his  own  position  precarious.  And 
I  was  still  a  prisoner,  but  no  longer  "a  prisoner  of  hope."  But  Miss  Tarring  inter- 
vened in  my  behalf,  thro'  Dr.  Gardner.  As  they  were  putting  some  very  sick  and 
badly  crippled  men  on  the  exchange  boat,  one  Confederate  captain  proved  too  ill 
to  go,  and  Dr.  Gardner,  at  Miss  Tarring's  suggestion,  told  me  that  the  boat  would 
sail  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  be  ready  to  take  the  sick  man's  place 
in  ten  minutes.  I  was  ready  in  five  minutes,  got  to  Richmond  on  the  1st  of  May  1864, 
and  was  exchanged  in  time  to  be  in  ten  pitched  battles  during  the  siege  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  while  each  of  the  three  officers,  by  whom  I  sent  sections  of  my  diary 
to  my  wife,  with  the  first  three  boat-loads  that  went  through  for  exchange,  were 
killed  within  a  week  after  getting  back  to  the  firing  line,  and  one  of  them  was  killed 
within  an  hour.  I  was  struck  but  once  and  my  skin  was  not  broken,  and  I  had  the 
great  honor  of  being  one  of  General  Lee's  7,892  armed  men  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  surrounded  by  about  200,000  men,  including  Hunter's  Army  from  Tennessee, 
whose  presence  in  General  Lee's  front  with  Grant's  Army  in  his  rear  and  on  both 
flanks,  determined  the  surrender  on  April  9th,  1865. 


The  Flag  of  the  44th  Regiment    • 

The  44th  regiment  which  General  MacRae  always  made  the  center  of  his  brigade, 
never  lost  a  flag  to  the  enemy,  and  we  never  charged  the  enemy  without  their  giving 
way  in  our  front.  But  our  first  flag  was  so  mutilated  by  shot  and  shell  that  it  was 
too  small  to  be  of  service  as  an  ensign  any  longer,  and  during  the  winter  of  1864-65 
a  new  regimental  Flag  was  issued. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1864,  Lieutenant  W.  S.  Long,  who  had  been  the  color  bearer 
since  the  organization  of  the  regiment,  was  shot  down  and  a  second  man  seized  the 
colors  and  held  them  aloft.  He  was  shot  down,  and  a  third  man  seized  them, 
and  was  shot  down,  and  a  fourth  man,  a  fifth  man,  a  sixth,  a  seventh  man,  an  eighth 
man  and  a  ninth  man  seized  them  and  were  all  shot  down  in  about  ten  minutes.  Then 
George  Barbee,  of  Company  G.,  a  round-faced  beardless  boy  of  only  20 — he  had  volun- 
teered when  he  was  only  16. — seized  them  and  carried  them  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
without  ever  having  been  touched  by  shot  or  shell. 

When  we  were  driven  out  of  Petersburg,  about  250  men  of  various  commands 
retreated  up  the  Appomattox  River  for  about  10  miles  to  an  abandoned  ferry,  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  capture  by  the  Federal  cavalry.  An  old  negro  was  taking  four  men  at 
a  time  across  the  rivjr  in  a  little  skiff  for  $5.00  in  Confederate  money,  and  it  would 
have  taken  not  less  than  12  hours  to  get  the  250  men  across  in  that  way. 

But  I  heard  of  an  old  ferry  boat  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  I  thought  I 
could  see  it  in  the  dim,  murky  moonlight.  I  reported  this  to  Gen.  Mac  Rae  and  asked 
for  instructions.  He  ordered  me  to  get  a  crew  of  four  men,  seize  the  skiff,  take  com- 
mand of  it  and  bring  the  ferry  boat  across  the  river.  I  said,  "Suppose  the  men  in 
the  skiff  decline  to  give  it  up," — "Then  shoot  them  and  seize  the  skiff" — The  men  in 
the  skiff  did  decline  to  give  i+  up;  but  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles  of  my  crew  were 
persuasive,  and  we  crossed  the  river  nine  times  that  night  and  got  all  the  250  men 
across  the  river  before  the  federal  cavalry  came  up. 

When  George  Barbee  started  to  get  on  the  ferry  boat,  I  saw  nothing  of  our  flag  and 
I  said,  "Why,  George,  what  have  you  done  with  the  flag?"  He  replied,  "I  threw  the  staff 
away;  but  I  have  the  flag  next  to  me  under  my  shirt.  We  are  all  going  to  get  killed 
to-morrow  morning,  and  I  am  afraid  the  Yankees  will  get  the  flag  off  my  dead  body. 
The  Yankees  never  got  any  flag  from  the  44th  Regiment,  and  my  bones  could  not  rest 
quiet  if  they  were  to  get  our  Flag  off  my  dead  body." — There  was  a  stone  about  as 
large  as  my  double  fist  lying  on  the  bank  and  I  said,  "George,  you  take  that  stone, 
wrap  our  Flag  around  it,  and  when  we  get  about  the  middle  of  the  River,  you  can  put 
our  flag  where  no  one  will  ever  get  it;"  and  when  we  got  about  the  middle  of  the 
river,  I  saw  him  pull  the  flag  from  under  his  shirt,  wrap  it  arounud  the  stone,  and 
with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  he  dropped  it  into  the  river.  This  man  did 
not  own  a  foot  of  land  in  the  world,  and  did  not  know  a  letter  in  the  book.  Nor  did 
the  bold  Barons  who  extorted  the  Magna  Charta  from  King  John  at  Runnymede  know 
a  letter  in  the  book.  Every  one  of  them  signed  his  name  to  the  Great  Charter  with 
the  Cross  Mark,  and  George  Barbee  was  as  heroic  a  man  as  any  of  them,  and  there 
were  many  like  him  and  like  them  in  Lee's  Army. 

The  remnant  of  our  first  flag  was  given  to  my  wife  by  our  Regimental  Commander, 
as  is  recorded  in  Volume  III,  page  34,  of  Chief  Justice  Clark's  "North  Carolina  Regi- 
ments  1861-65."  in  the  following  words: 

"The  old  battle  flag  of  the  regiment,  tattered  and  torn  by  ball  and  shell,  its 
staff  riddled,  and  its  folds  in  shreds,  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Delia  Worth  Bingham,  wife 
of  Captain  Robert  Bingham,  Company  C,  by  the  Major  Commanding,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  and  esteem  in  behalf  of  officers  and  men  for  a  woman  who  had  won  their  af- 
fectionate regard,  and  whose  husband  had  ever  followed  it  with  fidelity  and  fortitude 
upon  every  field  where  it  waved." 

ROBERT  BINGHAM. 
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